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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


October, the traditional harvest month, brings 
this year the fifth birthday of the United Nations. 
Our harvest is the fruit of understanding of free 
nations and the resolving of their difficulties 
through mediation and conciliation rather than 
through arms and strife. Just 5 years ago this 
month the leaders of 50 nations pledged the sup- 
port of their peoples to the principle of saving 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war. 


The peoples of the world do not recognize the 
United Nations as a super-state or World Govern- 
ment but rather as an organization that can and 
does moderate the differences of conflicting powers 
and promotes their ultimate settlement by peace- 
ful means instead of by the use of force. 


In supporting the United Nations the people of 
the world are acting to secure their own future. 
As one of the organizing nations, the United States 
should continue to give it the fullest support. 
Before the whole world once again plunges into 
world-wide armed conflict, it should explore to 
the end the machinery of the United Nations and 
attempt to resolve the differences with which it finds 
itself faced at this hour. If we are to find peace at 
this time it will not be through the use of force but 
at the council table where the ammunition is the 
ballot of a legal representative and not the bullet 
of a self-styled liberator. 
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The Nation’s total labor foree, which includes 
all men in the Armed Forces as well as all men and 
women who are working or seeking work, can be 
expanded to about 70,000,000 if the need arises, 

This was the conclusion reached by the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
after a careful survey of the potentialities of our 
total manpower supply. 

Using April 1950 as a base month, the Bureau 
said the total labor force on that date could be 
increased by 5,600,000 to a total of 69,100,000. 
This would be accomplished through recruitment 
of workers from the ranks of housewives, older 
workers, physically handicapped men and women 
and other workers who are not now working or 
seeking employment. 

The Bureau said the survey showed that while 
the Nation has ample supplies of manpower to 
man defense plants and military establishments 
and provide for moving the strength of the Armed 
Forces to the current goal of 3,000,000, manpowel! 
shortages would develop in the event the country 
had to mobilize its manpower according to the 


pattern of World War II. 


Potential Sources 


On the question of whether the Nation has the 
manpower to meet demands arising from the 
defense program, the Bureau said the necessary 
men and women for the Armed Forces expansion 
and defense production can be found among the 
millions of persons who are now emploved, the 
unemployed, and from potential workers now 
outside the labor force. But while manpower is 
available, the Bureau said the task of getting the 
right men and women into the right places would 
be difficult and complicated. ‘The Nation’s man- 
power potential, in case of war or other emergency, 
can be increased in several ways,”’ the survey said 
“Tt can be increased by drawing on the unem- 
ployed; by recruiting people not now in the labor 
force from their homes and schools and by increas- 
ing the number of hours worked per week.” In 
addition the labor force can produce a vastly 
expanded volume of war goods by using the skills 


of workers in industries converted directly to 





Full Mobilization Could Lift Nation’s Work Force to 70,000,000 


wartime products and transferring workers from 
curtailed civilian production to essential produc- 
tion. Still another step to be taken is better 
utilization of persons in war work. 


Former Lessons 

“World War II experience indicates that train- 
ing, job breakdown and upgrading will add tre- 
mendously to the productivity of a given group 
of employees. Moreover, improving plant and 
community facilities will reduce labor turnover 
and absenteeism, thus adding further to the 
volume of goods and services 

‘Restrictive hiring specifications can be relaxed, 
so that greater use can be made of women, more 
older workers, minority groups, and the physically 
handicapped. These and other devices will add to 
the total productivity of our Nation’s labor force 
But even if all were used to the optimum, for prac- 
tical purposes there is still a finite limit on the 
manpower which can be drawn from the population 
to contribute to an all-out effort.” 

On the question of the limits of a labor force 
which could be recruited if the Nation were con- 
fronted with conditions similar to World War II, 
the Bureau said: “‘If the peak war rates of partici- 
pation in the labor force are applied to the April 
1950 population in terms of its present composition 
by sex and age, an estimated present potential 
labor force of 69.1 million is derived, a figure 
5,600,000 greater than the actual size of the labor 
force in April this year and about 3,000,000 above 
the April peak labor force established in 1945. 

“Full use of today’s potential labor force, 
according to the pattern of World War II man- 
power requirements, would 


Three Steps 


‘1. Allow an 11,000,000 expansion in the Armed 
Forces. 

“2. Allow a 3,000,000 expansion in employment 
in war industries. 

3. “Curtail ‘civilian industries’ by 6,600,000.” 

The Bureau said that if the labor force was 
expanded according to the pattern of World War 
II it would be possible to expand employment in 
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Total Labor Force, by Sex 





(Including Armed Forces and Labor Force Participation Rates) 


Percentage figures represent proportion of all males 
and fernales /4 years and older in labor force 
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the metal-working industries by another 3,000,000, 
bringing the number of workers in this industry, 


which will receive the bulk of increased defense 


orders, to above 9,000,000. 


According to the survey, the peak total labor 


force would be reached in the midsummer period 
when agricultural emplovinent is highest. This 
would mean that in midsummer the potential labor 
force would approximate 72,000,000 while, during 
the winter and early spring, the peak would be 
around 69,100,000. Agricultural employment usu- 
ally varies by around 3,000,000 during the year. 
In concluding its survey, the Bureau pointed 
out that changes in the composition of the total 
population over the last 10 years would have an 
important bearing on the size of the expansion 
which could take place in event the Nation mobi- 
lized its manpower according to the World War II 
2 








Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
pattern. It was pointed out that while the popula- 
tion has increased by about 20 percent in the last 


decade, the population as a whole has grown older 


Proportionately the number of people 55 and over 


increased from one-seventh to about one-sixth of 
the total population. Other changes included 

1. The number of people in the 10-19 age group 
actually declined by 2.3 million. Furthermore, the 
19-26 vear old age group, totaling about 16.6 mil- 
lion in 1949, increased only 300,000 from 1940 
Those 26 to 29 years old grew in number by 1.2 
million to approximately 9.6 million. 

2. The recent high birth rate is reflected in a 
jump of 8 million children under 10 to 29.2 million 
in 1949. Thus, about 20 percent of the population, 
compared with 16 percent in 1940, were children 
most needing home care. Their mothers are least 
likely to enter the labor market. 
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Investigators assigned to the New York office of 
the United States Department of Labor’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions have re- 
ported an increasing number of complaints from 
job seekers who, in answering ‘‘Help Wanted” ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, have been offered less 
than the minimum wage. 

In most of these cases the advertised rate 
equaled or exceeded the 75-cents an hour mini- 
mum required of all firms subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The suggestion was made to the publishers of 
all New York City newspapers regularly running 
classified sections that they consider running an 
educational insert in their Help Wanted columns 
designed to prevent this kind of exploitation. 

As a result, all seven of the New York dailies 
which carry classified advertising began running 
this daily notice during the last week of August. 
The seven papers are the New York Times, the 
Herald Tribune, the Mirror, the Journal-American, 
the Daily Compass, the Post, and the Brooklyn 
Eagle. The insert which they are using reads: 


Notice to Job Applicants 


The (Paper does not accept advertisements 
from employers offering less than the minimum 
wage. Firms engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce must now 
pay at least 75 cents an hour and time and one-half 
for overtime under the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law. Advertisers covered by this law who offer 
lower rates to job seekers should be reported to the 
Classified Advertising Manager, the (Paper , tele- 
phone , or to the Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
wanna 4-9400, ext. 486. 

Under arrangements made with the papers, com- 


telephone Lacka- 


plaints of substandard wage offers by advertisers 
are investigated by Wage and Hour staff members 
and the newspapers are advised when violations 
are verified. 

As described in the September 2d issue of /ditor 
aud Publisher, “The plan is designed to relieve 
newspapers of an investigative burden.” 


Publishers of all dailies, weeklies, and foreign 
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New York City Help Wanted Columns Cite Wage-Hour Law 






language newspapers published in New York and 
New Jersey now have been asked to adopt the 
practice. A letter from the Divisions to the pub- 
lishers said in part: 

“‘Job-seekers offered less than the minimum 
wage have no legal recourse. They have not been 
defrauded 
carfare, and a blow to their morale. Workers seek- 


have suffered only the loss of time, 


ing the jobs that pay $30 a week and under need 
the protection of a reminder of their wage rights as 
determined by Congress. 

“Some publishers have told us, too, that they 
believe that seeing this notice will add to their 
readers’ confidence in their Help Wanted ads. We 
hope you will agree with us that use of this daily 
reminder of their government’s and your news- 
paper’s concern for the worker’s welfare will be in 
the public interest.”’ 

At the suggestion of Administrator Wm. R. 
McComb, Regional Director Arthur J. White has 
initiated a request to the Association of Newspaper 
Classified 


representative of the Divisions be invited to discuss 


Advertising Managers asking that a 


their recommending national adoption of this 
policy at the next meeting of their Board of 
Directors to be held soon in Detroit. 

As selective, educational publicity the classified 
inserts reach the marginal workers—boys and girls 
seeking their first jobs, members of minority 
groups, displaced persons, women entering the 
at the 
time when they most need a reminder of their wage 


labor market, and all those changing jobs 
and hour rights. 


George J. Bott Succeeds 
Denham as NLRB Counsel 


George J. Bott, a Government career lawyer, 
was named by President Truman on September 
28 to succeed Robert N. Denham as General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board 

Bott has served as Associate General Counsel 
of the NLRB since September 1948. A native 
of New Haven, Conn., he was graduated from 
Georgetown University in 1932 and received his 
law degree from Yale University Law School in 
1935. Since 1937 the 40-year-old attorney has 
served with the NLRB in various posts. 








Work-injury rates in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing continued to decline during 1949, 
according to final summaries prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The average injury-frequency 
rate for all manufacturing decreased 12.8 percent, 
from 17.2 injuries per million man-hours in 1948 to 
15.0 in 1949. 

The rate is one of the lowest recorded in the 
Bureau’s 24-year injury-rate series, and represents 
a return to the low level of the years immediately 
before World War II. Rates for those years were 
15.1 for 1938, 14.9 for 1939, and 15.3 for 1940. 

Nonmanufacturing industries showed less im- 
provement in their injury record from 1948 to 1949 
than manufacturing. Of the 76 separate mining and 
other nonmanufacturing classifications for which 
comparable data were available, 35 reported sig- 
nificant decreases, 21 recorded increases, and 20 
showed little change. 

Only 8 of the 149 individual manufacturing in- 
dustries had significantly higher injury-frequency 
rates in 1949 than in 1948, 28 recorded little change 
and 113 reported decreases of 1 or more frequency- 
rate points. Of this latter group, 22 showed de- 
creases of 5 or more points 

Among the industry groups, iron and steel prod- 
ucts showed the greatest improvement—a drop of 
3.9 frequency-rate points from 1948 to 1949. Indi- 
vidual industries within this group reporting the 
greatest improvement were iron foundries, with a 
decrease from 39.7 injuries per million man-hours 
in 1948, to 29.0in 1949; vitreous-enameled products 
from 25.1 to 16.6; plate fabrication and boiler-shop 
products, from 33.4 to 25.1; stamped and pressed 
metal products, from 21.6 to 14.0; steel foundries, 
from 30.5 to 23.1; and steel springs, from 20.8 to 
13.6. 

Other industries showing marked decreases in 
their injury-frequency rates were boatbuilding and 
repairing (from 48.2 to 40.0), textile machinery 
(from 20.9 to 13.6), breweries (from 35.5 to 28.4), 
and wooden containers (from 42.6 to 35.6). 

The following manufacturing industries had the 
largest percent decreases, although the number of 


points decrease was small: 





On-the-Job Injury-Frequency Rate Hit Record Low in 1949 






Freq ency rate 


Percey 

1948 1949 decreas 

Explosives 1. 3 18 5) 
Millinery ‘ i ae 2S I 
Automotive electrical equipment___. 16.2 9.5 1 


A comparison based on the past 4 years gives : 
better indication of the progress which has beet 
made in safety work by individual industries sinc: 
the 1946 postwar peak. During this period th 
following showed the greatest percentage decreas: 
in injury-frequency rates: 


Frequency rate Percen 
194¢ 1949 decreas 
I:xplosives 5. 7 1.8 68 
tubber tires and tubes 12.9 5. 9 54 
Plastic materials, except rubber im ae 1.8 5: 
Aluminum and magnesium products. 24.8 12.5 50 


Industries with the largest drop in frequency 
rate points were: 


Frequency rate Decrease 

940 1939 Points Percent 
Iron foundries 7.3§ Me ms 34 
Breweries 5.3 28.4 16.9 37 
Mattresses and bed springs- 34.6 18.5 16.1 17 
Heating equipment 36.0 21.5 145 10 


Manufacturing industries with the best safety 
records in 1949 were explosives, with an injury-fre- 
quency rate of 1.8; synthetic rubber, 2.3; synthetic 
textile fibers, 3.6; electric lamps (bulbs), 3.7; mil- 
linery, 3.8; women’s and children’s clothing, 4.1; 
radios and phonographs, 4.4; communication equip- 
ment, other than radio, 4.7; and plastic materials, 
other than rubber, 4.8. 

High-rate industries in manufacturing were log- 
ging (with a rate of 92.2 injuries per million man- 
hours), sawmills (55.6), integrated saw and plan- 
ing mills (47.6), planing mills operated separately 
from sawmills (38.1), structural clay products 
(36.8), cut stone and cut-stone products (36.6), and 
wooden containers (35.6). 

The highest injury-frequency rates in nonmanu- 
facturing were found among the mining industries. 
Gold-silver mining had the highest rate of any in- 
dustry recorded for 1949 (93.8 injuries per million 
man-hours). Lead-zinc mines reported a rate of 
88.5; anthracite mines, 76.0; miscellaneous metal 
mines, 71.8; bituminous mines, 55.6. 

Outstandingly low injury-frequency rates were 
reported for radio broadcasting and television (1.7), 


insurance (2.1), and telephone (2.3). 
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Regional Wage-Hour Office 
Reopened in Nashville, Tenn. 

Reestablishment of a regional office of the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
announced by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

The office will supervise enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act in Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

The new office, closed in 1947 for budgetary 
reasons, is located at 806 Broad Street, Nashville. 
William M. Eaves, former Regional Director, is 
again in charge. The Assistant Regional Director 
is Patrick Meloan, formerly Investigation Super- 
visor for Kentucky. Both appointments were 
made by Wage-Hour Administrator Wm. R. 
MeComb, with the approval of Secretary Tobin. 

“The growing industrial area embraced by these 
four States and the changes in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by the 1949 congressional amend- 
ments make closer contact necessary between the 
Department of Labor and the many thousands of 
employers and employees affected,’ Secretary 
Tobin said. “By returning Nashville to a regional 
office status, the Department is filling a real need 
in the upper South.” 

The Divisions are continuing the present field 
office in Nashville. Other field offices in the new 
region are located in Louisville, Ky., Richmond, 


Va., and Charleston, W. Va. 


Hargardine Named to Philadelphia 


Appointment of William A. Hargardine, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., as Regional Director of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
for the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, was announced by Administrator 
Wm. R. McComb. He had served as Acting Re- 
gional Director since the death of Frank J. G. 
Dorsey in July 1949. 

Hargardine joined the Divisions in 1933. He is a 
graduate of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania and a 
member of the executive committee of the Federal 
Business Association of Philadelphia. 

Regional offices of the Divisions are located at 
525 LaFayette building, 437 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Robert T. Creasey Becomes 
Assistant Labor Secretary 


On October 3, Creasey was 
sworn in as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor by Supreme 
Court Justice Tom Clark, also 
of Texas. Ceremonies were 
held in Secretary Tobin 
office. 





President Truman on September 28 appointed 
Robert T. Creasey, a high official of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America (CIO), as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

Creasey, president of the Long Lines Division 
(Bell Telephone System) of CWA succeeds John 
W. Gibson who resigned from the Department of 
Labor on August 31. 

Born in Hobart, Okla., May 17, 1912, his family 
moved to Dallas, Tex., when he was 3 months old. 
The Texas metropolis has since been his home. 

At the age of 17, on his graduation from the 
Dallas High School, Creasey went to work for the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., but con- 
tinued his schooling after hours. He received part 
of his college training at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, in Dallas, and completed it at the Dallas 
School of Law where he received his LL.B. degree 
in 1937. 

-Creasey has been active in the labor movement 
since 1936 when he helped form a union of em- 
plovees of the Long Lines Department of AT&T. 
He has held a number of offices in that union, in- 
cluding chief negotiator, vice president and presi- 
dent. The Long Lines Division became a unit of 
the Communications Workers of America when 
CWA affiliated with the CLO in 1949. Cres sey be- 
came president of the division at that time, sue- 
ceeding John J. Moran who became a vice president 
of the CWA, 

During the war he served as labor member of 
tri-partite panels in cases involving the telephone 
industry under the wage stabilization program. 
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Protects 3 out of 4 paid workers 
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7,000,000 5,000,000 * 

45,000,000 workers covered by covered by | have no 
old-age and survivors insurance other retire- | systematic 

ment systems | protection 








* poes not include 3.1 million farm operators and urban se/f-employed 
with net earnings from se/f-employment of less than $400. 


BENEFITS BROADENED 


Covers 9 out of 10 
full time self-employed people” 
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Permits more earnings 
while receiving benefits 
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$14.99 per month 
permitted earnings 
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Any amount per month 
permitted earnings 
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Pays larger benefits 


Average payment to man and wife 


Before Now 





After a few years 
work under new law 








10 Million Added to Social Security Rolls, Benefits Up 


Under the amended Social Security Act signed 

President Truman on August 28, Federal old 
age and survivors insurance will cover about 45 
million wage and salary earners and self-employed 
persons. 

Effective September 1, 1950, approximately 3 
million persons who had previously been drawing 
benefits received increased payments; another 
three-fourths of a million who did not have suffi- 
cient insured time for payments under the old law 
became eligible for immediate benefits; and on 
January 1, 1951, an additional 10 million not for- 
merly covered will be brought under the law. Con- 
tributions from the employer and the employee 
will remain at 1% percent each until 1954. 

As other public retirement systems cover an 
additional 7 million, 85 percent of the Nation’s 
gainfully employed will have some sort of sys- 
tematic public protection as of January 1, 1951, 


6 





Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
estimated in announcing the new provisions. 

Benefits of those previously on the rolls and 
those about to retire are increased by an average 
of 77's percent over old payments. The average 
husband-and-wife benefit for aged couples is in 
creased from $41 to about $75; the minimum bene- 

for a retired worker is $20, or $30 for husband 
and wife. Maximum benefit payable to a family 
is $150 per month. 

Beneficiaries may now do more part-time work 
and still draw benefits. They may earn as much 
as $50 a month without having their benefits sus- 
pended, if they are under 75 years of age. If over 
75, there is no limit to how much they can earn 
and still draw monthly benefits while working. 

Women have valuable protection under the 


act. At the age of 65, a wife qualifies for a pension 
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equal to half that of her husband. The wife of a 
retired beneficiary who has in her care a child 
eligible for benefits may now receive benefits for 
herself, even though she is not yet 65 years of age. 

One of the important features of the new law is 
that lump-sum death benefit payments will be 
civen to the survivors of all insured workers in 
addition to regular monthly benefit payments 

Another feature provides that an estimated 
three-fourths of a million persons who did not have 
sufficient insured time under the old law became 
eligible for immediate benefits on September 1. 
Those 65 years of age and over as of September ] 
1950, became immediately eligible for payments 
provided they worked 1% years under coverage 
after 1936 and were paid as much as $50 per 
calendar quarter. 


Newly Covered Groups 

Largest of the newly covered groups is the self- 
employed group which includes 4.6 million persons. 
This comprises all those who work for themselves 
with the following exceptions: Farm operators, 
physicians, lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, optometrists, naturopaths, veterinarians, 
architects, certified public accountants, licensed 
or registered accountants, full-time practicing 
accountants, Christian Science practitioners, pro- 
fessional engineers, and funeral directors. Self 
employment as sole owner or as a partner in the 
above professions is not counted toward social 
security benefits. However, those employed by 
someone else in the above professions are covered. 

Farm workers form another large group of newly 
covered workers. Their coverage is based on 3- 
month periods (quarters) ending March, June, 
September, and December. Farm workers must 
work 60 days and earn at least $50 in cash in a 
quarter to get continuous social security credit. 

Coverage for employees of charitable, religious, 
educational, and scientific non-profit institutions 
is elective. Such employees will come under social 
security if the employing organization files the 
required certificate and if at least two-thirds of the 
employees sign up for coverage. 

Employees of State and local governments may 
be covered through an agreement between the 
State and Federal governments. Employees al- 
ready under an existing retirement system, as well 
as a few other groups, are excluded, however. 
Others may be excluded at the request of the State. 
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Household workers are now eligible for social 
security if they make $50 or more in cash wages in 
a 3-month period from one household, and work 
either full or part time on 24 or more days for this 
household employer during that 3-month period, 
or during the previous 3-month period. Household 
workers will get credit for work in more than one 
home if they meet the $50, 24-day test for more 
than one employer. 

World War IT veterans, meeting service and dis- 
charge requirement s, will receive social securit yv 
wage credits of $160 for each month of active serv- 
ice, provided they are not getting other Federal 
retirement benefits (but Veterans Administration 
compensation or pensions will not bar social secu- 
rity benefits). 

Coverage is also extended to Federal employees 
not under other retirement systems; to certain citi- 
zens working outside the United States; to the 
Virgin Islands; and also to Puerto Rico. 

Home workers, too, are brought under the law if 
they earn at least $50 in a calendar quarter, under 
required State license, and in accordance with 
specifications prescribed by the employer. 

The new law extends assistance to those over 
18 years of age who are permanently and totally 
disabled. Services for crippled children, maternal 
and child-health grants, and child-welfare services 
are increased under the new law. 

Deductions to cover the cost of social security 
will be increased gradually. After January 1, 1951, 
the tax schedule will apply to the first $3,600 of 
vearly earnings inst ead of to the first $3,000 as 


under the old law. This is important, as 2 


out of 
every 5 full-time covered workers are now earning 
more than $3,000. Benefits are not paid automati- 
cally at age 65 or in cases of death. A claim must 
be filed before any insurance payments are made 
(This does not apply to those already receiving 
benefits.) 


The tax schedule is as follows: 


Calendar year Employee En : 
I ¢ I’ I 

1951-53 l l 2% 
1954-59 2 2 3 
1960-64 2 2 3% 
1965-69 3 3 th 
1970 and after Shy 34 t's 

Provisions are made for subsequent increases with the tent that ¢ 


insurance system will be self-supporting 





The National Labor Relations Board has 
ordered a Texas company to withdraw or seek 
modification of a State Court injunction which 
the Board found it had obtained to prevent its 
employees from exercising their legal right to 
organize a labor union 

A Board majority held that) the company 
violated the Taft-Hartley Act by seeking a court 
order for such a purpose. One Member dissented 
on this pom 

The injunction prohibits the holding of any 
union meeting on the property of W. T. Carter 
and Brother, a lumber company at Camden, Tex., 


except with consent of the company. The company 


owns all property in and adjacent to Camden, : 
town of 1,000 population, where it has a plant 
with 550 employees. 

The Board \Iembers deciding the case found 
unanimously that the company violated the act 
by l 
unloOn meetings Ib Open areas on then property 


Refusing to permit the holding of outdoor 
in Camden, Tex.: (2) Following union organizers 
to prevent such meetings; (3) Engaging in sur- 
veillance of union meetings by having a shorthand 
reporter present at two union mectings; (4) Dis- 
charging two employees, one because of his union 
activity and the other because of his union 
activity and his testimony in the first of two 
Board hearings on the case; and (5) Evicting one 
of the two discharged employees from the com- 


pany -OW ned house he occupied. 
Board's Orders 


The Board ordered the company to cease its ille- 
gal activities, to offer tunmediate reinstatement 
with back pay to the two ilegally discharged em- 
plovees, and to restore the evicted employee to a 
company-owned house and reimburse him for the 
loss he suffered as a result of the legal eviction. 

The charges against the company were brought 
by the International Woodworkers’ Union (CIO), 
whose organizers, the Board found, were arrested 
at direction of the company on three different occa- 
sions While attempting to hold meetings of em- 
ployees. 

The Board’s decision in the case Was made by 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board Members 
Abe Murdock and Paul L. Styles, but Chairman 


Injunction Against Union Meeting Held Unfair Labor Practice 









Herzog dissented from that part of the decision 
which held it an unfair labor practice for the em 
plover to have sought the injunction. Board Mem 
bers John M. Houston and James J. Reynolds, Jr 
did not participate. 

In ordering the Carter company to petition thi 
State court to vacate or modify the injunction, thi 
majority opinion said: 

“Tt isnow well-settled that the right of employees 
to assemble for the purposes of self-organization 
cuaranteed in Section 7 of the act, is paramount 
over the bare right of an employer to control the 
use of his property, where the two rights conflict 


And the conflict is clear in the circumstances of 
this case, for the Respondent's [company’s] ground 
in Camden was the only practically feasible locale 
for any union meeting 

“The Respondent ’sconduet in prohibiting the use 
of its property forsuch meeting created an unreason- 
able—indeed, an almost absolute—impediment to 
their emplovees’ exercise of basic rights guaranteed 
in the act, and was therefore a clear violation of the 
act. Moreover, as we have noted elsewhere, the 
Respondent’s exclusionary policy in this case, and 
all steps taken by them to enforce that policy, wer 
motivated by a desire to stop the union organization 
of their employees rather than by any bonafide 
concern to protect their property. 

‘It is for this additional reason that Members 
Murdock and Styles view the Respondent’s resort 
to court proceedings to prevent the union meetings, 
no less than the other devices they employed for 
that purpose, as an unfair labor practice.” 

Chairman Herzog, in his dissent, said: 

“T join unhesitatingly in all portions of my col- 
leagues’ decision, except one. | would not find that 
by seeking relief through the duly constituted 
courts of the State of Texas, the Respondent vio- 
lated Section 8 (a) (1) of the act. It may well be 
that, in granting such relief, a court would be act- 
ing inconsistently with governing Federal law, and, 
indeed, that the Respondent’s motive in seeking it 
here was to interfere with its employees’ rights. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that this Board should 
accommodate its enforcement of the statute to the 
traditional right of all to bring their contentions to 
the attention of a judicial forum. 
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NLRB Rules Individual 
May Not “‘Front’’ for Union 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
inanimously that an individual may not “front” 
for a union which has not complied with the non- 
Communist affidavit requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, in order to obtain a Board election 
to decertify another union. 

The Board’s ruling was made in a case in which 
t found that an individual who had filed a peti- 
tion to decertifv the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America was acting at the direction of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The individual, one Albin Becker, had filed a 
petition for an election to unseat Local 1101 of the 
Progressive Mine Workers as bargaining represent- 
ative for 130 employees of the Knife River Coal 
Mining Co., of Beulah, N. Dak 

The Board unanimously dismissed the petition 
on the ground that Becker was acting on behalf 
of the UMW in seeking the election. The United 
Mine Workers’ Union is not eligible to be certified 
by the Board as a bargaining representative for 
employees, because it has failed to file the required 
financial and organizational data and non-Com- 
munist affidavits by each of its officers 

The contention that Becker was a “front” for 
the UMW was raised by the incumbent Progres- 
sive Mine Workers 


New York Restricts 
Typewriter Home Work 


Following more than a year of investigation, an 
order designed to stop the recent growth of home 
work in the direct-by-mail industry in New York 
State was signed in July by the Industrial Com- 
missioner and became effective September 1. 

The order affects employers and full-time em- 
ployees in the letter shops and mailing-list houses 
which make up the industry as well as the 7,500 
home workers, mostly women, the majority of 
whom have been earning money, on a part-time 
basis, addressing envelopes or copying mailing lists 

The order provides that the employer pay home 
workers the same piece rate as shop workers, reim- 
burse the home worker for transportation, and 
either provide a typewriter and its maintenance or 
add 3 percent to weekly earnings. 
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Wright Defines Goal 
For Handicapped Workers 

Equality in employment for physically handi- 
capped workers was defined as a goal of the De- 
partment of Labor in an address by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright before a recent 
meeting in Washington of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped. 

Reviewing the performance record of physically 
handicapped workers in World War II, and the 
record of handicapped placement achieved in 10 
vears by a system of ‘Selective Placement’? oper- 
ated by the State employment service agencies, 
Wright described certain of the measures now be- 
ing worked out to further remedy the inequalities 
and discriminatory practices still affecting ad- 
versely the handicapped but otherwise qualified 
worker 

Discussing existing provisions which govern the 
issuing of certificates under which handicapped 
workers unable to earn the statutory minimum of 
75 cents an hour under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act may be paid below that rate, Wright outlined 
With these in effect, he 


said, “‘a handicapped worker’s certificate will be 


changes now proposed. 


issued to an employer only on presentation of satis- 
factory evidence that a particular worker is handi- 


mental defi- 


capped because of age, physical or 
ciency or disability, and is therefore unable to earn 
the legal minimum wage. A certificate will not be 
granted if the evidence shows that a worker’s in- 
ability to earn the statutory minimum wage results 
not from his disability but because the basis of pay 
Is LOO low , oF because the piece-work scale by which 
he is paid is so low that even nonhandicapped 
workers in the same occupation cannot earn the 
prescribed minimum.” 

Wright pointed out that “‘medical examinations, 
even today, are being used to screen out handi- 
capped persons perfectly capable of doing a job. 
Very few jobs in any factory, workshop, or office 
require so-called physical perfection. Those who 
practice such discrimination are simply being 
swayed by surface indications.” 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, observed annually during the first week in 
October, was marked by accelerated programs to 
boost employment of the handicapped. Labor, 
management, and various private groups took 
part. 











the now defunct League of Nations, this specialized 
agency is the International Labor Organization 





“ .  . recognition of — which consists of three major parts as follows: (1 
the inherent dignity and The International Labor Conference, the [LO’s 
of the equal and inalien- highest authority, which usually meets once a year, 
able rights of all members when the 62 member countries send tripartite dele- 
of the human family is gations composed of representatives of employers 
the foundation of free- and workers as well asgovernments; (2) The Govern- 
dom, justice, and peace ing Body, the ILO’s executive council, which as a 
in the world.”’ rule meets four times annually; and (3) The Inter- 
from the United Nations Univer- national Labor Office, the executive group, which 


sal Declaration of Human Rights. . . . 
provides its permanent secretariat. 


There are nine industrial committees set up 
within ILO to consider the social and economic 
problems peculiar to particular industries. Coun- 
tries have six representatives divided equally 
among labor, management, and government on 

UJ it d N tl M k each industrial committee to which they belong. 

nil e a ions al S The committees cover coal mining, textiles, con- 
° a struction, iron and steel, metal trades, inland 
Fifth Birthday transport, petroleum, chemicals, and work on 


plantations. In addition, a number of commissions 





Wife of a worker in Latin America uses primitive methods and 
equipment in preparing family's food. 









October 24, 1950, marks the fifth anniversary 
of the day in 1945 on which the United Nations 
Charter came into force as world law. It is a day 







dedicated to peace, hope, and the brotherhood of 






man. It is the day on which the nations of the 






world joined together for the preservation of 






humanity 






During the last 5 years, the United Nations has 






done much to achieve its objectives the freedom 






of peoples and the dignity of the individual. Its 






many functions and services have reached deep 
into the lives of millions of people. The UN and its 







subsidiary bodies have worked together with its 






interrelated specialized agencies for better health, 






higher living standards, and greater educational 






opportunities for mankind. Thousands of refugees 






and displaced persons have found new homes, the 






hungry have been fed, and technical know-how, 






through United Nations machinery, is being shared 






throughout the world 







Role of ILO 


Within the complex organization of the United 









Nations is a specialized agency specifically charged 






with the function of improving social and economic 






conditions among working people everywhere. 






Established originally as an autonomous part of 
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ind committees exist to further the work of the 


Organization in specific fields, such as, for example, 


labor statistics, agriculture, industrial hygiene, 
women’s work, migration, social insurance, and 
salaried and professional workers. 

Samuel Gompers was chairman of the committee 
which drafted the ILO Constitution during the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919. 

The ILO, first as part of the League of Nations 
and now as an organization within the United 
Nations, has sought to bring about many reforms 
of material benefit to working men and women. 
These include a living wage, shorter hours of work, 
legislation against child labor, better working con- 
ditions for seamen and agricultural workers, con- 
trolled working standards for women and young 
persons, workmen’s compensation, social insurance, 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, social standards 
in nonmetropolitan territories, holidays with pay, 
industrial safety, statistics, employment services, 
labor inspection, and subjects relating to migra- 


tion. 


UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie (second from right) and 
David A. Morse, ILO Director-General (holding paper), sit in 
typical UN committee session. 


In far-off Saudi Arabia, where ILO is helping to raise labor standards, an employment office counselor interviews a group of 


applicants for jobs in the oil fields. 














Chemist from Uruguay 
Learns U.S. Food Processing 


New factories and employment opportunities may 
develop in Uruguay as the result of a training grant 
viven to an industrial chemist from that smallest 
of the South American Republics. 

This grant was given by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, under provi- 
sions of the United States Informational and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948. 

The voung chemist, Atilio Menendez Lopez, has 
recently completed 11 months of specialized train- 
ing in fruit juice preparation, fruit and vegetable 
canningand dehydration. On his return to Uruguay 
he plans to aid in the establishment of a fruit and 
vegetable processing industry. 

“Fruit juice and other fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts will be a new industry in my country, and will 
also provide a nutritious food for m\ people,” 
Menendez said 

Uruguay, he explained, has had an international 
economy based on cattle raising for many vears 
Approximately 90 percent of the land was devoted 
to pasturage for sheep and beef steers Recently, 
however, the economy has become more diversified 
with intense interest being shown in agriculture 
and dairving. 

As Uruguay is small in area, densely populated, 
and with only a minute part of her land under cul- 
tivation, perishable commodites are priced higher 
than on the international market. Hence there is 
Import rather than exportation of these products. 
Since her agriculture is expanding, provision must 
be made to process fruits and vegetables for home 
use and world markets. 

The grant Menendez received was one of 12 
awarded in Latin America last year by the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. These grants are enabling coun- 
tries without the proper facilities for industrial 
training to send their most promising young men 
and women to the United States to obtain ad- 


Vane ed technical skills and know-how. 


Negro Woman Magistrate 


Governor James H. Duff of Pennsylvania has 
appointed Mrs. Hannah E. Byrd, prominent Negro 
civic leader, as a Philadelphia magistrate. She is 
the first Negro woman so named in the State’s 


history. 
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Older Workers Protected 
By New Laws in Two States 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts enacted legis- 
lation this vear dealing with the problem of dis- 
crimination against older workers in the labor 
market. 

In Rhode Island a resolution was passed creat- 
ing a special legislative committee of five members 
to make an immediate investigation relating to the 
refusal to hire and the discharging of employees be- 
cause they have reached the age of 40 years or over 
This committee is directed to make a report to the 
General Assembly before February 1, 1951, and to 
include in the report drafts for remedial legislation 
to prevent the dismissal of any person between 40 
and 65 or the refusal to employ him because of his 
age. 

In Massachusetts the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act was amended to make discrimination 
against a person because of age an unlawful em- 
ployment practice on the same basis as discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religious creed, national 
origin, or ancestry. The term ‘“‘age”’ as used in the 
act means any age between 45 and 65. 

Prior to this year, only two States had laws 
relating to this problem—Massachusetts and 


Louisiana. 


Former Massachusetts Law 

The new Massachusetts law specifically provides 
that the former law relating to discrimination on 
account of age is not repealed. The older law, 
passed in 1937, specifies that any contract or 
agreement that would prevent, or even tend to 
prevent, the employment of any person between 
the ages of 45 and 65 because of his age shall be 
null and void. The act gives the State Department 
of Labor and Industries power to investigate com- 
plaints and make public the names of violators in 
any appropriate manner. 

The first State to enact a law relating to dis- 
crimination because of age was Louisiana, in 1934. 
This law, still in effect, makes it unlawful for any 
employer of 25 or more employees to fix an age 
limit under 50 for discharging employees or refus- 
ing to hire them, except where the employer had 
adopted an old-age pension plan having specified 
requirements. The law states that the elements for 
employment should not be determined by age, but 
rather by mental and physical fitness, experience, 
and trustworthiness of the employee or applicant. 
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egis- 
dlis- Korea’s call for booming war production has 
abot resulted in a thorough review of the lessons learned 
in World War II to conserve manpower. In terms 
reat- of total manpower available today, as indicated in 
bers the article beginning on page 1, the situation is 
» the not the same as it was when we began to tool up in 
s be- 1939. According to the Bureau of the Census, there 
ver was a reservoir of 9,480,000 unemployed in 1939, 
» the whereas in July 1950, there were but 3,213,000 
dd to memploved 
tion Aside from a number of other potent reasons 
1" +0 that counsel careful husbanding of manpower, this 
f his immediate shortage increases the need for conser- 
: vation of the human element in production 
heal In World War II we learned ‘the hard way. The 
“ton immediate reaction after Pearl Harbor was, in 
em- 


many cases, to extend hours of work to the limit 


Ihi- J 
of human endurance. Men and women worked 





onal long, overtime hours and a 7-day week. Vacations 
the were cancelled and mealtimes shortened. As a re- 
sult, fatigue built up, illnesses and accidents 
aws increased, and absenteeism spread. Production 
and per worker decreased and. the fains we should 
have made, provided each worker had been work- 
ing at full capacity, were not reached 
ides There was a definite relationship between 
1 on absenteeism and such difficulties as rationing, long 
law, Waits to get shopping done, inadequate housing, 
or long trips back and forth to work, and slow trans- 
| to portation, These trials had to be endured in addi- 
ecn tion. to overwork and possible emotional strain of 
| be separated families. Women who went to work in 
ent industrial plants had to carry the added burden 
om- of household work and the care of children. Their 
sin hecessary absences swelled the absentee toll. 
Community arrangements, such as shops open 
dis- after working hours, adequate nurseries to care 
M34. for the children, quick and comfortable transpor- 
ay tation were found to add immeasurably to the 
age strength and welfare of the labor force. 
fus- In the beginning of an all-out production effort 
iad it may be necessary to work longer hours for a 
fied short time in order to get vome. But, as Dr. J. 
for Douglas Brown, Director of Industrial Relations 
but Section of the Department of Economics and 
hy Social Institutions of Princeton University, said 
nt. 


in 1942: “. . . sustained speed and volume of war 
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Manpower Conservation Found Essential in War Production 






production require the optimum adjustment of 
hours per worker, size and number of crews, 
training time, and supervisory load which permits 
each worker to make his maximum contribution 
day after dav and week after week.” 

Asa result of this period in World War LI several 
Federal Government departments and agencies 
including War, Navy, Commerce, and Labor 
departments, the Maritime Commission, Public 
Health Service, and War Manpower Commission 
issued a leaflet entitled ‘“‘Recommendations on 
Hours of Work for Maximum Production.” It 
contained the distilled experience of industrial 
management, labor, and government. It called 
attention to certain practices found to increase 
the efficiency of the human factor in production 
The leaflet became the prac tical guide and stand- 


ard in the latter vears of the war 


Day Off Needed 


One scheduled day of rest approximately every 
7 days for the individual was recommended as a 
universal and invariable rule. Experience and 
investigation, the leaflet said, had shown the 
7-day week for individuals to be injurious to 
health, production, and morale. A 7-day week 
slowed down production because of the cumula- 
tive effects of fatigue and, when unbroken by a 
period of rest and relaxation, led to absenteeism 
[t said: 

“When daily and weekly hours are too long, th 
rate of production tends after a period to decrease, 
and the extra hours add little or no additional out- 
pat; the quality of work may deteriorate during the 
whole period of work. Absenteeism rises sharply ; 
the loss of time due to accidents and illnesses tends 
to increase. Effects upon the health and morale 
may be slow in appearing but are cumulative in 
nature. Irregular attendance disrupts the flow of 
production because certain operations call for a 
balance of trained forces.” 

While a 40-hour week is generally accepted in 
peacetime there is a widespread and increasing 
agreement, the leaflet pointed out, that for war- 
time production the 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
approximate the best working schedule for sus- 


tained efficiency in most industrial operations. 
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First of Eight 
Social Worker 
Studies Published 


Pamphlet discusses outlook 
for medical social workers 


The United States Department of Labor’s 
Women's Bureau has turned the spotlight on the 
occupation of medical social worker. It is described 
in a new Bureau report, ‘The Outlook for Women 
In a Medical Setting.” 


The survey, which reports on prewar and war- 


in Social Case Work 


time employment as well as on expected future 
opportunities, is the first in a series of eight studies 
of social workers 

In 1949, women formed 90 percent of the esti- 
mated 3,500 medical social workers in the United 
States Nearly half of them were located in the 
Northeastern States, where only a fourth of the 
total population resided The concentration in this 
region Was due in part, the Bureau report noted, to 
two factors: (1) medical social work began in the 
East, in Boston, New York, and Baltimore, in 
1905; and (2) an unusual number of medical social 
work training centers are located in New England. 

The main task of this particular type of social 
worker is to help persons who are unable to make 
the maximum use of medical eare because of per- 
sonal or environmental difficulties. In the course 
of her regular duty, she may aid many types of 
individuals. She works with uncooperative patients, 
for instance, who refuse treatment considered 
necessary for their well being. She attempts also 
to ease the strain on the family and on the patient 


for whom the doctor holds no hope of recovery. 
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A medical social worker helps make life worth living for a 
patient despite his handicap. 


Another person she helps may be a child who has 
lost a leg in a traffic accident. She helps him to 
develop a healthy attitude toward his handicap by 
working with his parents as well as with him. Dur- 
ing World War II, when the demand for their serv- 
ices far exceeded the supply, medical social 
workers were credited with rendering outstanding 
service to members of the armed forces who had 
suffered severe physical impairment 


Most Work in Hospitals 


Medical social workers for the most part are 
found in hospitals and work directly under the 
supervision of a physician. In 1949, nearly 500 
were employed in Federal hospitals alone, not 
counting the psychiatric and general case workers 
also employed in such institutions. But the largest 
group in 1949 was found in non-Federal hospitals, 
about 500 being located in New York City munic- 
ipal and voluntary hospitals 

Important nonhospital sources of employment 
for medical social workers in 1949 were public and 
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private health and welfare agencies. Chief among 
these were local, State and Federal agencies which 
used medical social workers in connection with such 
public health programs as tuberculosis control, 
maternal care, and services to crippled children. 

If a worker meets the requirements of the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers, she 
must have had at least 2 years graduate training in 
an accredited school of social work, with a year of 
that time spent in specialization in medical social 
work and supervised field work in a hospital or 
clinic. All graduate schools of social work accred- 
ited by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work offer the first year of this curriculum, 
and 23 offer the entire approved curriculum. 


Growth Anticipated 

All evidence, according to the WB study, points 
toward a continued growth in the demand for case 
workers in a medical setting. Factors which figure 
importantly in this picture are as follows: 

1. Current shortages, which are even more acute 
than during the World War II period, will continue 
for several years, and available statistics indicate 
that 500 to 600 new graduates will be needed in 
each of the next 5 vears if minimum peacetime 
needs are to be met. 

2. The growth in hospital admissions, and the 
increasing recognition that is being accorded the 
medical social worker by physicians and schools of 
medicine. 

3. Public health programs undoubtedly will be 
second only to hospitals in their need for medical 
social workers. 

1. Private health programs. though not com- 
parable in size to those of a public nature, also will 
require more medical social workers as expanding 
public support is won for the care and treatment of 
individuals suffering from such illnesses as infantile 
paralysis, heart trouble, and tuberculosis, 

5. Increasing use of the medical social worker 
undoubtedly will be accompanied by more oppor- 
tunities in the teaching field, although a relatively 
small number of persons will be needed for this 
purpose 

6. The growing number of aged persons in the 
population, and the fact that many such persons 
have some chronic disease or permanent impair- 
ment, unquestionably will result in an increased 
need of the medical social worker's assistance in 


that direction. 
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1IAGLO Officials 
Meet in Boston 


Labor officials from most of the States, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada attended the thirty-third annual 
convention of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials in Boston on Sep- 
tember 18, 19, and 20. 

Governor Paul A. Dever of Massachusetts and 
Mayor John B. Hynes of Boston greeted the dele- 
gates and John J. DelMonte, Commissioner of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries was the convention chairman, 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, a former 
Governor of Massachusetts and Mayor of Boston, 
was one of the speakers at the convention 

Miss Marion E. Martin, Commissioner of the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Maine and 
this vear’s president of LAGLO., opened the con- 
vention. Guests included Harry J. Blake, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce: J. William Belanger. 
Massachusetts CLO Council; Kenneth J. Kelley, 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor, and Jarvis 
Hunt, Associated Industries of Massachusetts 

Edwin I. Soule, Louisiana labor commissioner, 
was elected president for the coming veal Harry J 
Burezvk, Wisconsin, vice president ; and Mrs. Clara 
M. Beyer, Washington, D. C., secretary-treasuret 

Reports of special committees were presented 
by: Harry J. Burezyk, of Wisconsin, Constitution 
of the Association; M. B. Morgan, of Texas, Indus- 
trial Safety; W. Elliott Wilson, of Manitoba, ILO 
John J. Egan, of Connecticut, Labor Relations 
Edward Corsi, of New York, Minimum Wage; and 
C. K. Call, of Arkansas, Women and Child Labor 

Panel participants included: M. L. Gilbert of 
Iowa; Mrs. Emily Marconnier of New York; Maud 
Swett of Wisconsin; James Lee Case of Tennessee: 
William G. Ennis of Connecticut; V. C. Phelan 
Canadian branch of the ILO; Charles Sattler of 
West Virginia: Forrest H. Shuford of North Caro- 
lina; Thacher Winslow, Director, Washington 
branch, ILO; M. B. Morgan of Texas; Don Farrell 
of the Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp; Ned H. Dear- 
born, President, National Safety Council 

Raymond Garceau of Washington, D. C., and 
Sam E. Mooers of New Brunswick discussed mini- 
mum wage; John J. Egan of Connecticut, John T 
Conley of Vermont, and Wilham H. Chesnut of 
Pennsylvania, labor relations and administrative: 


procedures, 
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Manufacturing Layoffs Down, 
Hires and Quits Increase 


Manufacturing industries showed higher acces- 
sion and quit rates and lower lay-off rates in 1950 
than in corresponding months of 1949, reflecting 
a steady improvement in the Nation’s economy, 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports. 

After reaching the lowest levels of the postwar 
period during 1949, the factory accession or hiring 
rate in 1950 increased from 36 for every 1,000 em- 
plovees on the payroll in January to 46 in July, 
as factories expanded their activity. Though higher 
in each month of 1950 than in the corresponding 
month of 1949, accession rates this vear were still 
below 1948 boom levels. 

The rise in accession rates in 1950 reflected the 
hiring of new workers, particularly voung people 
entering the labor market this summer, as well as 
the return to work of persons previously laid off. 
In hard-goods industries, strong demand for con- 
struction materials and consumer durables was re- 
sponsible for boosting hiring rates from 41 per 
1,000 emplovees in January to 50 in July. The 
accession rate in the soft-goods industries rose from 
29 to 41 per 1,000 employees. 

Further indications of a changing labor market 
are the rising rate of quits and the declining rate of 
lavoffs. The 
11 for every 1,000 emplovees in January to 


factory quit rate in 1950 increased 
irom 
19 in July. The layoff rate, on the other hand, 


declined from 17 to 6 per 1,000 emplovees. 
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Since April 1950, more factory workers are leav- 
ing jobs voluntarily than are being laid off by em- 
plovers. In contrast, the outstanding features of 
the period between November 1948, the beginning 
of a decline in employment, and April 1950 were 
many layoffs and few voluntary quits. 

With job openings offering more abundant op- 
portunities for reemployment, BLS states, volun- 
tarv leaving of jobs is becoming more frequent 
Moreover, with a high rate of hires, layoffs of 
workers are not expected to result in long periods 
of unemploy ment 


141,000 New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started During August 


Home 
nonfarm dwelling units during August 


the total for the first S months of 1950 to 988,400, 


I 


builders started 141,000 new permanent 


bringing 
y 


according to preliminary estimates of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The first S months’ total for 1950 was 54 percent 
above Jast vear’s figure for the corresponding 
months. Although the August volume of new hous- 
was slightly under that for July, it was 
$2 percent above the figure for August 1949 

Lats reports boosted — the Mav estimate to 
49.100, establishing that month as the peak for 


50. Moderate ipward revisions i the final total 


16 





for June and July are indicated from additional 
information being received 

Publiely owned new housing starts totaled 17,400 
units by the end of August, compared with 28,200 
for the first 8 months of 1949 

Telegraphic reports indicate that the number of 
new dwelling units for which permits were issued in 
August declined somewhat from July levels in a 
majority of the reporting cities. Regionally, moder- 
ate declines were recorded in the East South 
Central, South Atlantic, and West North Central 
with a slight decline in the West South 


Central region. 


States, 
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A moth-ball fleet of 2,300 cargo ships, 1,200 
other actively commissioned ships, and repair 
vards to reactivate or repair them, are available 
for use in the United States defense effort. 

The shipbuilding and repair industry in June 
1950, just prior to the Korean outbreak, employed 
135,000 workers, according to a survey conducted 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

These workers were almost evenly distributed 
between private vards and United States Navy 
vards and approximately two-thirds of them were 
in Atlantic Coast yards. 

The 2,300-ship layup of merchant vessels came 
from the shipbuilding program of World War IT. 
Of these 1,500 are Liberty ships, and the remainder 
are Victory ships and other miscellaneous types. 
They are anchored in 8 reserve fleet locations 
around the country and are not in uniform repair. 
Some can be commissioned with little or no 
additional work: others require a greater degree of 
overhauling. All of them however, are seaworthy 
and capable of being reactivated in a relatively 
short time. 

Current employment in American shipyards 
is only a twelfth of World War Il volume, but it 
by no means represents a record low. In 1923 
only 90,000 workers were employed in all United 
April 19.000 
shipyard workers were employed. Then, under 


States shipyards. By 1933, only 
authority of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933, an appropriation of $238 million was 
made for construction of naval vessels. With this 
stimulus shipyard employment rose almost stead- 
ily for the next 6 vears. By June 1940, the begin- 
ning of the Defense Program, shipyard employ- 
ment had increased to 168,000, and in December 
1941 it was 556,000. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor employment 
more than doubled in 8 months and more than 
tripled in 18 months. The peak of 1,722,000 was 
reached in December 1943; after that, employ- 
ment dropped steadily to 1,189,000 on VE-Day 
and to 1,022,000 on Vd-Day. By the end of 
1945 it was about half a million, and in January 
1947, it was down to 251,000 

Virtually the entire industry in June 1950 was 
located in areas of substantial labor surplus 
Therefore, over the short-run or for a partial mobili- 
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Cargo Fleet and Repair Yards Available for Defense Effort 


zation effort, there appears to be no question of an 
inadequate general labor supply. Manpower re- 
quirements are likely to be highly localized due 
to the small number of yards expected to share in 
the reconditioning process. 

The Korean situation conforms, in a geographi- 
cal sense, to past involvements in World Wars I 


and II. 


port of thousands of men and supplies vast 


For example, fighting requires the trans- 


distances chiefly by way of the water route. But 
in previous experiences men and supplies were 
counted in millions of persons and tons of material 

Secondly, thus far our ships have plied the seas 
without reprisal (submarines) thereby virtually 
eliminating the replacement or repair functions 


growing out of enemy action 
Type of Work Surveyed 


The BLS survey conducted in June among com- 
mercial shipyards sought to determine the propor- 
tion of employment in new construction, repair, 
and other activities. Replies were received from 
correspondents accounting for 85 percent of the 
industry’s employment. About 43 percent of the 
workers in June were engaged in repair activities, 
10 percent in new construction, 7's percent in other 
activities, and the remainder were unallocabl 
North Atlantic vards accounted for 


of total employment, but reported 70 percent of 


35 peres nt 
all new construction. Gulf vards, on the other 
hand, with 15 percent of total employment, ac- 
counted for 26 percent of all repair work 


The private shipbuilding and repair industry 


was on relatively short hours during June 1950 
just prior to American participation in Korean 
hostilities. The workweek averaged 38.0 hours, 
fully 3 hours below the average for all durable 
goods. Among the private vards, workers on repau 
activity averaged even less 37.0 hours 
Weekly earnings for the industry, however, at 


$63.00 were relatively high. In June, hourly earn- 
ings averaged $1.66, or 14 cents an hour more than 
the average for all hard-goods industries. [t is this 
rate (partly attributable to the high proportion of 
skilled workers) which places the shipbuilding in- 
dustry In its advantageous competitive position 
with respect to labor recruitment 

Nevertheless, differences exist both by type of 


activity and by region 








Freedom of association in Venezuela “is far from 
complete,” according to a report compiled by a 
Mission of high International Labor Organization 
officials sent to the South American Republic in 
the summer of 1949 

Furthermore, the report declares, the Vene- 


sé 


zuelan unions “‘do not at present enjoy a freedom 


of action and organization comparable to that 


enjoved by countries in which the functioning of 


workers’ organizations is protected from legal or 
administrative restrictions.” 

The ILO Mission spent 7 weeks in Venezuela 
at the invitation of the Military Government 
Council to investigate working conditions and the 
development and functioning of trade-unions. The 
invitation followed allegations of infringements of 
freedom of association made to the ILO by the 
Venezuelan Confederation of Labor (CTY). 

‘in the light of the 
situation’ it had reviewed, that the Venezuelan 


The Mission suggested, 


Government “give the fullest and most earnest 
consideration” to certain steps designed to permit 
the normal functioning of a healthy trade-union- 


ism 


Some Top ILO Standards 

At the same time the report said that in the field 
of living conditions and conditions of work, certain 
Venezuelan laws generally conform to— and some- 
times go be vond ILO standards. It added, how- 
ever, that this legislation was not applied every 
where with the same degree of effectiveness 

To consolidate the legislation certain revisions 
appeared necessary, the Mission suggested. It de- 
clared that it would be difficult for the government 
to undertake these revisions without the active 
collaboration ol the workers and employers con- 
cerned, and it emphasized that a return to freedom 
ol association appeared to be a condition for this 
collaboration 

Steps to restore normal functioning of trade- 
union activity suggested by the Mission were: 

1. Raising of the prohibition against the reelec- 
tion by the trade-unions of former members of 


trade-union committees of management (executive 


cotmmittees 





Venezuelan Unions Not Allowed Freedom, ILO Group Reports 


2. Abrogation of the obligation to obtain pre- 
vious sanction for the holding of trade-union meet- 
ings. 

3. Reestablishment of the rights of trade-unions 
to form national federations and confederations in 
full freedom. 

4. Restoration of the right to strike and lock-out 
within the limits laid down by the labor law. 

5. Encouragement of collaboration in the eco- 
nomic and social fields between all elements in pro- 
duction represented by free, strong, and independ- 
ent organizations of employers and workers. 


Other Suggestions 


The report also suggested measures to improve 
Venezuela’s social-security legislation and its labor- 
inspection services. 

It said the Mission considered the employers 
should “endeavor without delay to set up free rep- 
resentative organizations, the absence of which 
constitutes a regrettable gap in the social struc- 
ture” of Venezuela. 

The Mission also considered, the report declared, 
that “the trade-union officials might, to such degree 
as possible, protect the unions from the vicissitudes 
of political life and enhance their prestige and the 
effectiveness of their action by drawing a clearer 
demarcation between their purely trade-union 
activities and their political activities. 


Benefits Predicted 


“The Mission is convinced,” the report con- 
cluded, “that if the Venezuelan Government were 
to adopt the recommendations which it has put 
forward, a secure foundation would be laid for the 
gradual development in Venezuela of a free trade- 
union movement and a body of social legislation 
corresponding to the needs and aspirations of the 
Venezuelan people.’ 

The report noted that action taken by the 
Venezuelan Government after the departure of the 
Mission was “an important step, though only a 
step, toward the establishment of the constitu- 
tional guarantees without which the trade-union 


movement cannot function freely 
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Dense Population Impels 
Lower Wages in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico’s problem of “pressure of population 


against very meager resources” makes necessary 


continuation of the special provision in the Fair 


Labor Standards Act for issuing industry-by-indus- 
try minimum-wage orders, instead of applying the 
statutory minimum of 75 cents an hour which the 
act sets for all industries on the mainland. 

This is the finding of Special Investigating Sub- 
committee No. 3 to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The Subcommittee, composed of 
Representatives Augustine B. Kelley and Carroll 
D. Kearns, Pennsylvania; Charles R. Howell, New 
Jersey >and Harold H. Velde, Illinois, recently re- 
ported to Chairman Graham A. Barden, North 
Carolina, following an investigation in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands 

Under the special provisions in the act, the 
(dministrator of the Department of Labor’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions names 
special industry committees to examine industry 
minimum-wage rates in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Such committees, which are equally repre- 
sentative of emplovers, employees, and the general 
public, are authorized to recommend the highest 
minimum wage, up to 75 cents an hour, which 
could be established without substantially curtail- 
ing employment in the industry or giving it a com- 
petitive advantage over the industry in the conti- 
nental United States. Following a public hearing 
on a recommendation, the Administrator may 
adopt or reject a recommendation, but he may not 
alter it. Wage orders now in effect for industries in 


the islands range from 15 to 75 cents an hour. 


Special Provision 


Until amendment of the act as a whole, which 
was effective January 25, 1950, the special provi- 
sion for the islands made possible individual 
industry wage orders for up to 40 cents an hour 
When the over-all amendments brought the min- 
mum wage to 75 cents an hour, the special provi- 
sion for the islands was continued only after 
representations that the new minimum wage be 
made applicable uniformly on the mainland and 
in the islands had been fully considered 

The Subcommittee report states that application 
of a universal 75-cent minimum wage to industries 
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in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is not eco- 
nomically feasible at the present time. ‘‘To do so,”’ 
the report says, “‘would seriously disrupt the econ- 
omies of these islands and cause a drastic curtail- 
ment of employment 


645 Persons Per Square Mile 


Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated 
areas of the world, with a population of over 
2,200,000, or approximately 645 inhabitants per 
square mile. The Subcommittee report points out 
that if the United States “‘were equally as heavily 
settled, it would have a population equivalent to 
that of the entire world; in other words, 2 billion 
instead of 149 million.” 

Possessing few natural resources capable of com- 
mercial exploitation, about 37 percent of the 
island’s 600,000 gainfully employed workers derive 
their means of livelihood directly from agriculture 
The Subcommittee, therefore, paid particular at- 
tention to the Puerto Rican program to industrial- 
ize the island to provide employment oppor- 
tunities 

“In the case of Puerto Rico,” the report says, “‘it 
s apparent the industrialization program is the 


only practicable solution to the Island's immediate 
problem of pressure of population against very 
meager resources.’ The group found conditions in 
the Virgin Islands quite similar, although less 
acute, and made similar recommendations 


Scottish Knight and Lady 
Among Department’s Visitors 


-Sir Patrick and Lady Dollan of Glasgow, 
Scotland, visited the Department of Labor on 
October 28 as the guests of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Philip Kaiser, in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Labor Affairs 

Sir Patrick, Scottish editor of the London 
Daily Herald, is a former Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow and the author of numerous books on social 
and political questions. Lady Dollan was a 
member of Glasgow Town Council for 5 years 
They are studying the “American way of living,”’ 
with particular reference to American trade-unions 
and their members. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine Synthetic Rubber 
Corp Los Angeles, Calif.—-Carpenters (American 
, Electrical (AFL), Engineers (AFL), 


Painters AFL), 


Federation of Labor 
Machinists 
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Inde pend nt 


Electrical Machinery, t, and Supplies 
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Western 


Congress 
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of Industrial Organizations 
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Metallie Mini: 


Phelps-Dodge Corp., New Cornelia Branch \ 
Metal Trades AFL 
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Primarv Metal Industries 


Aluminum Co, of America—lInterstate Aluminum Workers 
AF] 

tJethlehem Steel Co Interstate ster ClO 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., | S. Steel—Interstate 
Steel (CIO 

Inland Steel Co Interstate—Steel (CIO 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp Intrastate, Pa Steel 


CIO 

Phelps-Dodge Corp., United Verde 
Ariz.— Metal Trades (AFI 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Electro Metallurgical 
Sheffield, Ala Steel (CIO 


Branel Intrastate, 


Telephone and Telegrapl 


Westerr Eleetrie CO.. Ins 


tate Communications (CIO 


tallation Department Inter- 
Telephone Division 


Communications (CIO 


Trar p at Equipment, ] xcept Motor Vehicles 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Spring Clutch Plant—Indianapolis, 
Ind Mac ts (Ind 
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CIO Convention 
To Open November 20 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
hold its annual convention on November 20 at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. It will be the CIO’s 12th 
constitutional convention, and will also mark the 
10th anniversary of the election of Philip Murray 
to the CIO presidency. Murray was unanimously 
named to that office at Atlantic City in the autumn 
of 1940, and has been reelected without opposition 
each successive vear. 

Economic problems brought about by the coun- 
try’s resistance to Communist aggression in Korea 
will bea major point of discussion at the conference 
During the past year 11 affiliated unions have been 
expelled by the ClO on grounds that they were 
Communist dominated and devoted to the policies 
and program of the Communist Party rather than 
to those of the CIO. At least one of the unions so 
expelled—and perhaps others—may take appeals, 
under the CIO constitution, to the convention. 

The convention will also be presented with re- 
ports on the activities of the CIO Political Action 
Committee, labor unity discussions, labor activities 
on the international scene, and organizing progress. 


ICFTU Council in Brussels 


The Executive Council of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions will begin a 
2-weeks session in Brussels, Belgium,on November 2. 

The Confederation, formed to unite and protect 
free labor organizations throughout the world, has 
the strong backing of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Irving Brown, AFL International 
Representative, with headquarters in Brussels, and 
Elmer Cope, CIO International Representative, 
with headquarters in Paris, will both attend. It 
is probable also that both organizations of Amer- 
ican workers will send other representatives to the 


session from the United States. 
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Some Current Publications 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Hours of Work, Overtime Pay, Shift Opera- 
tions.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-18. This is the eighteenth 
bulletin in a series dealing with collective-bargaining agreements. 109 pp. 
30 cents. 


Techniques of Pre paring Vajor BLS Statistical Serie Ss. Bureau ol Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 993. Technical descriptions of the methods used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the preparation of its major statistical series. 
72 pp. 40 cents. 


Sickness and y Le ide nt Be nefits in Un 10Nn Agree ments, 19 get Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Serial No. R. 1998. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1950 issue. 4 pp. Free. 


Office Workers: Los Angeles, Calif., March 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1002. <A report of salaries, hours of work, and supplementary 
benefits prevailing in Los Angeles, Calif., during March 1950. 20 pp. 14 
cents. 


The Outlook for Women in Dietetics —Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 234-1. 
This is the first bulletin in the study of the outlook for women trained in home 
economics. S80 pp. 25 cents. 


The Outlook for Women in Soc ial Case Work ii a Vedical Setting Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 235-1. This report is the first of a series resulting from 
a study of the need for women in the social services. 59 pp. 25 cents 


Women in Higher Level Positions. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No 236 A 
survey of women ip positions of responsibility in selected fields of business and 
industry and in specified areas. 86 pp. 25 cents 


Membership Directory, 1950-51 Program, and Chairmen of Governors’ Com- 
mittees.—Published by the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. This handbook lists Committee members and 
organizations as well as the program of the Committee and the names of State 
Chairmen IS pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin shou 
news about labor and government, for the — and brevity in presentatio nform lead- 
use of labor and management, In news : ee IEEE er 
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